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In labor-friendly Seattle, 
uni ons aim for new territory 

LABOR DAY | As unions flex their muscle in Washington state, the head of the largest 
labor organization in the U.S. vows that someday ‘we will go in to organize Amazon.’ 
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Members of Operating Engineers Local 302 walk the picket line Thursday at Amazon’s Rufus Block 21 at Seventh Avenue and 
Blanchard Street. 


By BENJAMIN ROMANO 
Seattle Times business reporter 

As Labor Day approached, the 
movement that created the holiday 
flexed its muscle in Seattle, where 
the landscape has been trans¬ 
formed in the last few years by 
labor-backed measures protecting 
and compensating people like in 
few other places across the coun¬ 
try. 

Crane operators and their union 
had quieted the region with a strike 
that put billions of dollars of con¬ 
struction projects on hold for near¬ 
ly a fortnight. Teachers in Seattle 
threatened to delay the start of the 
school year, demanding pay raises 
they say they need to afford to live 
where they work. A pot-shop chain 
willingly unionized, and retail 



ANDREW HARRER / BLOOMBERG 

AFL-CIO chief Richard Trumka: u The economy hasn’t worked 
for workers for a long time so they’re doing something about 
it right now. Working people are on the rise right now.” 


workers picketed Macy’s. 

In many respects, this is old hat 
in a city that next February will see 
the centennial of a general strike 
that brought the place to a halt. 
Labor leaders are looking at the 
string of victories in Seattle and 
other big cities as they try to build 
momentum for unions nationally 
against significant headwinds. 

“Simply put, Seattle has always 
had a strong labor movement com¬ 
pared to most other places,” said 
James Gregory, the Harry Bridges 
Endowed Chair of Labor Studies in 
the University of Washington’s 
history department. “From the 
1880s through the present, it has 
helped shape the city, both in terms 
of its politics and identity, and 

See > TRUMKA, A8 


General says ‘time for this 
war in Afghanistan to end’ 

QUAGMIRE | The departing commander of U.S. and NATO forces in Afghanistan, 
who spent 31 months at the helm, spoke from the heart in an emotional farewell. 



Gen. John 


By MUJIB MASHAL 
The New York Times 

KABUL, Afghanistan — When 
American Airlines Flight 77 struck 
the Pentagon on the morning of 
Sept. 11,2001, Lt. Col. John Nich¬ 
olson Jr. survived by chance. That 
morning, as dozens of his col¬ 
leagues were killed, he had the 


day off and was not at his desk — 
which he said was 100 feet from 
the nose of the plane. 

Nearly 17 years to the day, now 
a four-star general departing as 
the commander of the U.S. and 
NATO forces in Afghanistan, he 
stood under the shade of pine 
trees in Kabul on Sunday, and 


Nicholson Jr. 

delivered an emo¬ 
tional farewell. 

The general, who spent 31 
months at the helm of a quagmire 
of a mission that has shaped his 
career over four tours of the coun¬ 
try and has cast a shadow on a 
generation of U.S. military lead¬ 
ers, said he wanted to speak from 


the heart. 

“It is time for this war in Afghan¬ 
istan to end,” Nicholson said. 

The general called on the Tali¬ 
ban to “stop killing your fellow 
Afghans,” but he also referred 
indirectly to regional players — 
particularly Pakistan, where the 
extremists enjoy sanctuary — who 
have complicated the fight. 

“Whose voices are important?” 
he asked. “The outsiders who are 
encouraging you to fight, or the 
voices of your own people who are 
encouraging you to peace?” 

Naming the first and the last 
American soldier killed under his 
command and praying for the 

See > GENERAL, A4 
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LAB 

Contract 
chaos no 
surprise 
for many 

TEACHER NEGOTIATIONS 


Seattle has tentative accord, 
but about 20 strikes still 
pending or ongoing in state 

By NEAL MORTON 
Seattle Times staff reporter 

They knew it was coming. 

When lawmakers overhauled the 
state’s education budget, they were 
well aware they were setting in 
motion a chain of events that would 
lead to the most chaotic summer of 
teacher-contract negotiations in 
recent memory. 

Now, educators and school dis¬ 
tricts throughout Washington are 
left with a problem that was totally 
expected. 

O ON THE 
WEB 


Contract talks 
across the state 

Check out our 
interactive map at 

st.news/contracts 


Already, 
families in 
six Clark 
County 
districts 
have had to 
find backup 
plans as 
their chil¬ 
dren’s teachers walked out. In Seat¬ 
tle, negotiations kept parents 
guessing whether schools would 
start on time — until late Friday, 
when a tentative contract was 
reached. 

“It was anticipated to be messy,” 
said Christine Rolfes, the chief 
Democratic Senate budget writer 
and one of a handful of legislators 
who drafted the K-12 spending 
plan. 

Over the past two years, the 
Washington Legislature both im¬ 
ploded the way it pays for public 
schools and added billions of dol¬ 
lars to the state’s tab for educator 
salaries. The infusion of cash satis¬ 
fied the state Supreme Court, 
which in 2012 ruled in the Mc- 
Cleary case that the state was vio¬ 
lating its own constitution by fail¬ 
ing to pay for the full cost of provid¬ 
ing a basic education to 1.1 million 
students. 

But lawmakers also went a step 
further than that order, and set new 
rules on how districts could actual¬ 
ly spend their new money while 
capping what they could raise lo¬ 
cally. To many districts, those rules 
were ambiguous. 

Combined, the sheer scope of the 
changes and size of the windfall 
essentially opened every school 
district’s contract with their teach¬ 
ers for renegotiation. That transi¬ 
tion to new contracts was always 
going to be a little rough, and ex- 

See > MCCLEARY, A6 
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Americans are grilling more steaks for Labor Day 


By LYDIA MULVANY 
Bloomberg News 

When Americans feel like 
they’ve got more money, 
they like to treat themselves. 
That means there could be 
plenty of steaks on the grill 
this year for Labor Day. 

A buzzing economy and 
low U.S. unemployment is a 
boon for beef, typically con¬ 
sidered a premium meat. 


Gains for the cattle herd 
mean retail prices have fall¬ 
en. Combine that with grocer 
discounts for the holiday, 
and steaks and burgers could 
be the cheapest they’ve been 
in years, attracting demand. 

Meanwhile, with record 
supplies of chicken and pork 
in the U.S., and even with 
prices at multiyear lows, it’s 
more than most people care 


to eat. Companies including 
Tyson Foods and Sanderson 
Farms have recently said that 
bargains on beef were hurt¬ 
ing poultry. 

A drought caused ranchers 
to reduce herds to a six-de¬ 
cade low in 2014, and beef 
prices shot up to an all-time 
high, forcing consumers to 
cut back, with consumption 
declining to the lowest since 


the 1970s. Now, even with 
cheaper prices and bigger 
supplies, demand still hasn’t 
bounced back to where it was 
before the recession. 

Beef consumption will rise 
1.4 percent this year to 

57.7 pounds on a per capita 
basis, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture said this month. 
Demand will grow to 

58.7 pounds next year, the 


agency estimates. 

The demand means retail¬ 
ers are making good mar¬ 
gins, and that’s allowing 
them to slash prices for fanci¬ 
er cuts of meat, according to 
Gary Morrison, who tracks 
the market for commodity 
researcher Urner Barry. 

In more good news for 
Labor Day grillers, ample 
supplies of chicken and pork 


means those prices are also 
falling, but there could be 
increased volatility ahead for 
the hog market. 

As the U.S. gets on better 
trade terms with Mexico — 
the biggest buyer of Ameri¬ 
can pork—exports could 
pick up. 

At the same time, a killer 
pig virus is threatening Chi¬ 
na’s pork production. 
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certainly affected working 
conditions for the people 
who live here.” 

The successes in historic 
strongholds like Seattle 
stand in contrast to the na¬ 
tional picture. Right-to-work 
laws, anathema to unions, 
remain on the books in more 
than half the states. A U.S. 
Supreme Court decision this 
summer dealt a body blow to 
public-sector unions. Across 
the nation, union member¬ 
ship rates are at all-time 
lows. 

AFL-CIO President Rich¬ 
ard Trumka sees that tide 
turning. Seattle is no outlier, 
said the leader of the nation’s 
largest union federation in a 
telephone interview last 
week. 

“The economy hasn’t 
worked for workers for a 
long time so they’re doing 
something about it right 
now,” Trumka said. “Work¬ 
ing people are on the rise 
right now.” 

The action in Seattle this 
year has often played out on 
a stage that could hardly be 
more symbolic. 

While the striking con¬ 
struction workers have no 
obvious beef with Amazon 
itself, their pickets lined the 
work sites for its latest head¬ 
quarters towers, just down 
the street from the one they 
just built that holds the office 
suite of the world’s richest 
man. 

Mark Spry, a member of 
International Union of Oper¬ 
ating Engineers Local 302 
since 1997, said last week he 
was on strike because wages 
aren’t keeping up with the 
region’s booming economy. 

“We’ve been needing to 
catch up for quite a while,” 
he said, standing beside a job 
site where he runs the man 
lift, the orange elevators that 
take workers up an under¬ 
construction building. “They 
just came back with the same 
type of an offer as other 
years, and it’s just time not to 
let that happen again.” 

Late last week, equipment 
was moving again at several 
job sites where the union 
reached agreements with 
individual contractors, but as 
of Friday morning, the ma¬ 
jority of Seattle cranes were 
still “put to bed” and no 
broader agreement had been 
reached. 

In the throes of a debate 
this spring over a new busi¬ 
ness tax on employee hours 
to fund housing and services 
in the face of an ongoing 
homelessness crisis, Amazon 
threatened to halt construc¬ 
tion on one of those build¬ 
ings and give up a lease on 
another if it passed. 

While many in labor 
backed the tax, the tone in 
the debate started to turn 
when a group of ironworkers 


folded their arms and chant¬ 
ed “No head tax,” drowning 
out Seattle City Coun- 
cilmember Kshama Sawant’s 
attempt to hold a rally for the 
tax in front of the Amazon 
Spheres. 

It all makes for an irresist¬ 
ible visual metaphor for the 
complex, grinding battle 
between organized labor 
and corporate interests play¬ 
ing out in statehouses and 
courtrooms across the coun¬ 
try, and in increasingly auto¬ 
mated factories and the 
technology-enabled market¬ 
places of the gig economy. 

Indeed, Trumka said labor 
has its sights set on Amazon’s 
hundreds of thousands of 
warehouse employees. 

Many voices 

As much as it gathers pow¬ 
er from its unity, “organized 
labor doesn’t speak with one 
political voice,” said Grego¬ 
ry, the UW professor. 

Those vocal ironworkers 
were on the same side of the 
head-tax battle as the busi¬ 
ness interests that have 
railed against a series of 
union-backed policies 
passed by Seattle lawmak¬ 
ers, including a $15-an-hour 
minimum wage, mandatory 
paid sick leave and secure 
scheduling rules. 

Many of labor’s biggest 
achievements in Washington 
over the past two decades, 
dating back to a 1998 initia¬ 
tive that indexed the state¬ 
wide minimum wage to 
inflation, don’t directly bene¬ 
fit union members, who 
generally are paid well 
above minimum wage (the 
striking operating engineers, 
for example, make between 
$37.70 and $43.13 an hour) 
and can bargain for improve¬ 
ments to working conditions 
during contract negotiations. 

Indeed, some unionized 
hotel workers, whose con¬ 
tracts expired in May, have 
complained of wage com¬ 
pression since Seattle’s mini¬ 
mum wage began to rise and 
their own pay rates have not 
kept pace. 

Advocating for workers 
beyond its immediate ranks 
has earned organized labor, 
especially in Washington, “a 
reputation of being a guard¬ 
ian of the public good,” 
Gregory said. 

Not everyone agrees, of 
course. 

Nationally, support for 
organized labor stood at 
62 percent, according to a 
Gallup poll conducted in 
early August. That’s the 
highest level measured since 
2003. Unsurprisingly, there’s 
a stark partisan divide, with 
support among Republicans 
at 45 percent compared with 
80 percent among Demo¬ 
crats. Overall union support 
has climbed steadily during 
the current economic expan¬ 
sion from an all-time low of 
48 percent measured in 
2009. 


Washington union density third 
highest in nation 

Washington trails only New York and Hawaii in the share of 
wage and salary workers who are union members. Here are 
union membership rates by state for 2017. The national union 
rate was 10.7 percent. 


1 Top 5 states by union rate 

1 Bottom 5 states by union rate | 

STATE 

% 

STATE 

% 

1. New York 

23.8 

46. Arizona 

4.0 

2. Hawaii 

21.3 

47. Georgia 

4.0 

3. Washington 

18.8 

48. Utah 

3.9 

4. Alaska 

18.1 

49. North Carolina 

3.4 

5. Connecticut 

16.9 

50. South Carolina 

2.6 



Sources: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Current Population Survey 
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Yet union membership has 
continued a steady down¬ 
ward march, from 20.1 per¬ 
cent of all wage and salary 
workers in 1983 to 10.7 
percent in 2016 and 2017, 
according to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

Trumka touts the 262,000 
net new union members 
added last year, noting that 
more than three-quarters of 
them were under 35. He 
describes a wave of organiz¬ 
ing happening across the 
country, even in states with 
right-to-work laws, which 
prohibit mandatory union- 
dues payments and finan¬ 
cially hamstring organized 
labor. 

He cited a membership 
drive during the last week¬ 
end of April that saw 1,000 
nurses organized in Texas 
and 1,200 in Georgia. 

“Those people know more 
than most that the economy 
doesn’t work for them and 
they get taken advantage of,” 
he said. 

Perhaps the labor move¬ 
ment’s biggest win national¬ 
ly this year came last month 
in Missouri, where voters by 
a two-to-one margin over¬ 
turned a right-to-work law 
passed by the Legislature. 

Beyond the strongholds 

In Washington, the 2017 
union membership rate was 
the third-highest in the coun¬ 
try — trailing New York and 
Hawaii — at 18.8 percent, up 
2 percentage points from its 
2014 low. 

Beyond such strongholds, 
and even within them, 
unions remain on their heels. 

The Boeing Machinists 
union, traditionally the 


state’s most powerful, 
helped create Washington’s 
solid blue-collar middle- 
class. But after Boeing creat¬ 
ed a second assembly line in 
South Carolina, and the 
union was forced to give big 
concessions to assure assem¬ 
bly of the forthcoming 777X 
jet in Everett, the Machinists 
union has considerably less 
leverage and a contract that 
ensures no strikes through 
2024. 

In the public sector — the 
part of the economy where 
unions are strongest, with a 
membership rate of 34.4 
percent — unions now face 
fallout from the U.S. Su¬ 
preme Court’s June decision 
in a case known as Janus, 
prohibiting public-sector 
employers from requiring 
workers to pay union dues. 

“In many places, unions 
are really struggling and are 
going to struggle a lot more 
after the Janus decision,” 
Gregory said. 

It’s already having reper¬ 
cussions in Washington 
state. In August, the state 
and one of its largest public 
employee unions, SEIU 775, 
which represents home care¬ 
givers paid by the public for 
helping Medicaid clients, 
stopped deducting union 
dues from some workers 
who had not signed up for 
membership or authorized 
deductions. The Freedom 
Foundation, which brought a 
class-action lawsuit chal¬ 
lenging the practice, linked 
the change to the Supreme 
Court decision. 

“The unequivocal lan¬ 
guage in Janus only 
strengthened the case,” 
wrote Freedom Foundation 


labor policy director Max- 
ford Nelsen in a recent blog 
post. 

Trumka said organized 
labor prepared for the Janus 
ruling by working to convert 
“hundreds of thousands 
from fee payers to full mem¬ 
bers before the decision.” 

He looked for a silver lin¬ 
ing, suggesting that atten¬ 
tion on the case contributed 
to the win at the Missouri 
ballot box, and struck a defi¬ 
ant tone. 

“The labor movement’s 
never taken our marching 
orders from any outside 
body,” Trumka said. “Not 
from corporations, politi¬ 
cians or the highest court in 
the land, which, by the way, 
is captured and is the best 
friend that corporations have 
ever seen.” 

Eyes on Amazon 

While tech-boom Seattle 
and Amazon’s urban head¬ 
quarters make a fine back¬ 
drop for pickets and rallies, 
the biggest labor battles of 
the 21st century may yet be 
waged where the far greater 
portion of the company’s 
half-million-person work¬ 
force toils: its network of 
so-called fulfillment centers, 
the warehouses that U.S. 
union organizers have been 
eying for years but have so 
far failed to penetrate in a 
meaningful way. Some of 
Amazon’s European fulfill¬ 
ment centers are unionized. 

The company disclosed 
last spring a median annual 
pay of $28,466, including 
people in more than 50 
countries and part-time 
workers. 

“Jeff Bezos makes more 
than that every nine sec¬ 
onds,” said Trumka. “He’s 
building an incredible, in¬ 
comprehensible amount of 
wealth on the backs of em¬ 
ployees who rely on food 
stamps to feed their families. 
... It’s time for something to 
change, and a union is exact¬ 
ly how to do that.” 

Perhaps girding for an 
organizing battle, the com¬ 
pany — breaking its usual 
silence — rebutted similar 
assertions about warehouse 
working conditions when 
they were voiced by U.S. 

Sen. Bernie Sanders, I-Vt., 
last week. 

Trumka said the AFL-CIO’s 
Amazon strategy right now 
involves one-to-one conver¬ 
sations with warehouse 
workers to learn about their 
wants and needs. 

“When we get momentum, 
then we will go in to orga¬ 
nize Amazon,” he said. 

Organizers in Amazon’s 
fulfillment centers will be 
confronted by another dy¬ 
namic that is roiling 21st 
century labor: a growing 
number of robotic pickers, 
trolleys and other automated 
technologies working along¬ 
side people to speed the 
wares of the everything store 


into cardboard boxes and 
out to customers. 

Amazon’s cashierless Go 
convenience stores and 
growing numbers of self¬ 
checkout lanes at grocery 
stores are other examples of 
technology replacing jobs 
often held by union workers. 

Trumka said organized 
labor takes “very seriously” 
the potential job losses, 
displacement and worsening 
inequality that some econo¬ 
mists see coming with broad¬ 
er adoption of automation 
technologies. 

He said the country is at a 
crossroads on this issue, 
even if it has been largely 
absent from the national 
political discussion. 

“The question becomes, 
how do we make sure the 
benefits of technology are 
shared throughout society, 
so you don’t continue to 
increase the rates of haves 
and have-nots?” said Trum¬ 
ka. 

His answer: “We accept 
the technology, and then we 
figure out how to get a share 
for us, make it work for 
workers, ensure that health 
and safety is not jeopar¬ 
dized.” 

Socialists and tech billion¬ 
aires alike have proffered the 
idea of a universal basic 
income (UBI) as a potential 
solution to the challenges 
posed by automation, among 
others. Seattle was part of an 
experiment with this concept 
in the 1970s, when the feder¬ 
al government provided a 
guaranteed minimum in¬ 
come through income tax 
adjustments to about 2,400 
randomly selected house¬ 
holds. More recently, UBI 
experiments of various de¬ 
signs have been tried in 
places as diverse as Finland; 
Ontario, Canada, where it 
was discontinued one year 
into a planned three; and 
Stockton, California. 

Trumka said an AFL-CIO 
committee is examining UBI 
as part of a broader look at 
the future of work, but re¬ 
mains unconvinced. 

“We haven’t seen a solu¬ 
tion that works,” he said, 
adding, “Workers would 
rather have a job that pays 
them a fair wage and gives 
them decent benefits.” 

Last week on the picket 
line, construction workers 
expressed a similar senti¬ 
ment. 

“We want it to be as short 
as possible,” Spry, the lift 
operator, said of the strike. 
“Everybody does.” A fellow 
operating engineer, who 
didn’t want to be named, 
added as he packed up the 
pickets for the day, “I’ve got 
my boots on. I’m ready to 
work.” 

Seattle Times aerospace reporter 
Dominic Gates contributed 
reporting. 

Benjamin Romano: 206-652-6593 
or bromano@seattletimes.com; on 
Twitter @bromano 
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